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and, “ seeing his clean legs and feet, and his fine white stockings, knew 
he was one to pay a good ransom.” He bought him from the soldiers 
for thirty crowns. Later, the Queen of Hungary and the Due de 
Savoie sent word to M. de Vaudeville that “ this mouthful was too big 
for him [how near to our modern slang 1], and he must send his prisoner 
to them, which he did, as he had other prisoners enough without him.” 
The ransom paid was forty thousand crowns, without other expenses. 
Fighting seemed then to be personal, and the taking of prisoners very 
profitable from a pecuniary point of view—very different from our 
modem methods of warfare. His account of the plague is both in¬ 
teresting and instructive. The absolute want of sanitary arrangements 
and the atrocities perpetrated during the plague are vividly portrayed. 

We can commend the book, to any one who is not familiar with Am¬ 
brose Park’s life, as one that will both instruct and interest him. 

W. W. K. 


Traumatic Injuries op the Brain and its Membranes ; with a Special 
Study of Pistol-shot Wounds of the Head in their Medico-legal 
and Surgical Relations. By Charles Phelps, M.D., Surgeon to Belle¬ 
vue and SL Vincent’s Hospitals. 8vo. pp. 582, with forty-nine illustrations. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1897. 

This remarkable work appears certain to rank among the.first upon 
the subject of traumatism of the cranial contents, if, indeed, it does not 
occupy the position of pre-eminence. It is a fit companion volume to 
Macewen’s far-famed History of the Pyogenic Inflammation# of the 
Brain and Spinal Cord, and, with it, forms a splendid summary of 
modem knowledge of cerebral, infective, and traumatic disorders. As 
stated in the preface, it is designed to be a concise and systematic ex¬ 
position of the injuries which the brain suffers from external violence, 
a division of brain surgery which has the greatest practical importance 
and has received the least careful attention. It has been based essen¬ 
tially, if not entirely, upon an observation of five hundred consecutive 
cases of recent occurrence. The picture which they represent is com¬ 
plete in every respect save secondary pyogenic infection of the brain 
substance, but even this deficiency has Been supplied by a condensation 
of the views of Macewen as expressed in the above-mentioned volume. 
These cases are so large in number, varied in character, and complete 
in detail as to have afforded the distinguished author ample materials 
from which to build up this comprehensive and satisfactory treatise. ^ 
The volume is diviaed into three parts. Part I. is concerned with 
general traumatic lesions, embracing general considerations of cranial 
fractures, as well as their pathology, symptomatology, diagnosis, prog¬ 
nosis, and principles of treatment. The intracranial traumatic lesions 
are classified as hemorrhages, thromboses of sinuses, contusions, lacera¬ 
tions and their sequelae, as meningeal and parenchymatous inflammations, 
usually septic, and atrophy. Hemorrhage is studied under the headings 
of epidural, pial, and cortical. Concussion of the brain is eliminated as 
a reuc of the past without scientific basis, and for its phenomena the 
lesions of contusion and laceration are made responsible. All symp¬ 
toms are held to result from demonstrable organic changes. By the 
elimination of the terms “ encephalitis” and “ compression,” the study 
of symptoms has also been much clarified. “As each form of intracra- 



